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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



With Americans of Past and Present Days. By J. J. Jusser- 
and, Ambassador of France to the United States. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1916. 

The title of M. Jusserand's book, in connection with the name of 
the author, is sufficient to arouse in American readers a warmer in- 
terest than is usually accorded to a collection of historical sketches 
and occasional addresses. The work itself, however, far surpasses 
such expectations as might arise merely from friendly feeling or 
from a natural curiosity to know what a distinguished Frenchman 
has to say about the relations of France with America. M. Jusser- 
and has gathered in this volume ' ' a few studies on some of the men 
or events of most interest from the point of view of Franco-Ameri- 
can relations ' ' — to which he has added three addresses, ' ' just as 
they were delivered. ' ' The studies are severally entitled ' ' Rocham- 
beau and the French in America," " Major L 'Enfant and the Fed- 
eral City," " Washington and the French," and " Abraham Lin- 
coln." The addresses, which occupy a relatively small space in the 
volume, comprise the speeches made by the American Secretary of 
State and the French Ambassador on the occasion of the presentation 
of the Franklin Medal by the United States to France, a commemora- 
tive address upon Horace Howard Furness, delivered in the name 
of the American Philosophical Society, and an address entitled 
" From "War to Peace," delivered before the American Society for 
the Judicial Settlement of International Disputes. Obviously these 
themes possess intrinsic interest, and as treated by a writer so sin- 
cere and so accomplished as M. Jusserand, they would naturally lend 
themselves to a highly acceptable expression of international good 
will. But there is so much more in these essays and addresses than 
historical learning, or amenity, or eloquence, that it is difficult to 
convey a just impression of the really great quality of the whole book 
without belying its modest scale and aim and the exquisitely simple 
style in which it is written. 

In composing the historic pieces, M. Jusserand has made exten- 
sive and discriminating use of original documents : the discourse on 
" Kochambeau and the French in America " is based, indeed, upon a 
study of documents as yet unpublished — notes, letters, journals, 
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sketches, " which have come down to us in large quantities and from, 
all manner of men." There are journals and memoirs of army chiefs 
like Rochambeau or chiefs of staff like Chastellux, narratives of a 
regimental chaplain, like Abbe Robin, of " a sceptical rake like the 
Duke de Lauzun, the new Don Juan, whose battle stories alternate 
with his love reminiscences," journals of officers of various ranks, 
like Count de Deux-Ponts, Prince de Broglie; Count de Segur, son 
of the marshal ; Mathieu-Dumas, future Minister of War to the fu- 
ture King of Naples, Joseph Bonaparte; the Swedish Count Axel 
de Fersen, one of Rochambeau 's aides, who was to organize the 
French royal family's flight to Varennes; among many others, too, 
the journal of " a modest quartermaster like Blanchard, who gives 
a note quite apart, observes what others do not observe, and whose 
tone, as that of a subordinate, is in contrast with the superb ways of 
the ' seigneurs ' his companions." Through his entire familiarity 
with these abundant and little known records, M. Jusserand has been 
able to give to his narrative an effect of reality and immediacy that 
is as remarkable as its unaffected charm. For the reader the time- 
gap disappears and 1781 becomes as exciting a year as is 1916. 

But there is in these historic pieces a convincing quality deeper 
and subtler than anything that could result merely from the deft 
and judicious use of colorful materials. The author is not merely 
a historian : he is what very few historians are — a thorough humanist. 
In a lesser way this quality manifests itself, most persuasively, in the 
delightful intimations of character which are strewn through the 
narrative, or rather imbedded in it, so that they form integral parts 
of it. It is not merely that one comes upon pleasant revelations as to 
Washington's very English pronunciation of French or Lafayette's 
quaint use of English : it is that the personalities of the chivalrous 
veterans and ingenuous young soldiers who figure in the story be- 
come endeared to one through many little touches of nature. The 
men of 1781 are brought near to the reader, and they captivate him 
with their spirit. M. Jusserand writes as one would talk to friends 
about friends still living — so little is there of academic stiffness in 
his style. And he makes one feel that those of whom he writes are 
men and brothers. 

A broader humanity is evinced throughout the whole book — a 
humanity that includes patriotism, love of liberty, love of the ideal. 
It is this which enables the author not only to give us a new appre- 
ciation of Washington as a man, but to reveal him, in a clearer light 
than we usually see by, as a world figure. It is this that enables him 
to interpret so acceptably, with many side-lights from French opin- 
ion, the character of Abraham Lincoln. Very characteristic of the 
tone of the whole book is the clear demonstration, in the first essay, of 
the fact that French assistance to the American revolutionists was 
inspired not by hatred of England but by love of liberty. In brief, 
M. Jusserand brings Revolutionary times close to us by subtly em- 
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phasizing the ties of common humanity and the persistence of ideal 
hopes. He makes us yearn a little, too, for those earlier times, with 
their naivete and their idealism, when we think of what is going on 
in Europe in this year of terror. 

Can it be that anything survives of that provincial prejudice 
against the French which "Washington had to overcome before at 
last he could write in his private journal with full conviction these 
three words : ' ' our generous allies " ? Is there a trace remaining in 
America of that view, originally expressed in the Spectator, which 
represented Frenchmen as ' ' mere ludicrous puppets ' ' ? Hardly — 
after one hundred and fifty years, and in the light of the present 
war ! But, more than most books could do, this volume of M. Jusser- 
and will help to strengthen a respect that is already deep and sincere 
and a friendship that is already cordial. It will do this through its 
unobtrusive and quickening appeal to sentiments of amity that are 
founded in common ideals. 



Nationality in Modern History. By J. Holland Rose. New 
York : The Macmillan Company, 1916. 

"Whoever has striven to learn the ultimate causes of the European 
conflict, feeling, as so many of us do, the necessity of rationalizing 
in some way an event that seems appallingly irrational and chaotic, 
will have found it hard to get much beyond the simple word " na- 
tionality." Not in the necessary operation of economic laws, nor in 
the decree of a militaristic Fate, nor in a sudden fit of insanity on 
the part of a single nation or group of men, does the true explana- 
tion lie. The war resolves, itself into a question of ' ' national aspira- 
tions," with which is associated the question of the moral responsibil- 
ity of the State. But what does " nationality " mean? And is it in 
itself a force for good or for evil 1 These questions haunt us as we 
read books about war and diplomacy, so plentiful nowadays. What 
the average thoughtful reader needs is just such a study of national- 
ity in the light of history as Professor Rose has given us in his re- 
cently published book — a little volume which deals satisfactorily with 
abstractions and affords a real historic perspective within the brief 
space of two hundred pages. One could hardly choose a better guide 
than Professor Rose — a historian less doctrinaire, or truer to the 
facts, or more capable of seeing things in their wholeness. 

By showing how nationality grew up and what it has accom- 
plished in the world, Professor Rose gives us a really profitable con- 
ception of what it is. In the ancient world there was no really .na- 
tional State, although there were city-states and empires. The 
Europe of the Roman Empire was split up into tribal areas by bar- 
barian invasions. The attempt of the rulers of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire to achieve unity failed, and ' ' civilization was lost in a medley 
of little domains." By slow degrees these sorted themselves out, un- 
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